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DAILY QUIET PERIOD 


FREDERIC MITLGHELD}TILESTON 


First Day 


T had fainted, unless I had believed to see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living. 
Psalm 27 : 18. 


Goodness is no mirage-like deceiver, ever beyond reach and 
ever beckoning man toward some other place and clime where 
is no rancid discontent; it grows in the midst of the weeds of our 
ordinary days, our ordinary duties and our ordinary pursuits, 
ever waiting for us to recover from the blindness of our improperly 
focused attentions and loyalties. 

Prayer: Gracious and gentle giver of all that is good, before 
thee we acknowledge that we are too much disposed to yearn 
for the fruits of thy bounty, while with faint hearts we fail to 
search diligently and discover in our own homes and among our 
own friends much of thy goodness. May our yearnings be trans- 
formed into steadfast effort, and our faintness of heart into eager- 
ness, that we may be quicker to perceive the blessings that are 
ours. Amen. 

Second Day 


Look at the generations of old, and see; did ever any trust 
in the Lord, and was confounded? or did any abide in his fear, 
and was forsaken? or whom did he ever despise, that called upon 
him? 

Ecclesiasticus 2 : 10. 


An atheist died and at the gates of Heaven he shouted, 
“Tt’s a lie!’’ 

“You do not believe in me or an after life?’”’ asked God. 

“No!” cried the atheist. ‘“‘I believe the universe never began 
and can never end, and that there is no comprehension of it any- 
where. 
and of having existed.” 

God was silent for a while. Then he spoke slowly. ‘To 
believe in a universe so terrifying takes great courage. To be- 
lieve in a universe so incredible takes great faith. Enter into 
heaven.” — Howard Blake. 


Prayer: O thou in whom thy servants of all ages have 
placed their trust, grant that we may have the courage to win 
our share of such daring faith. Amen. 


Third Day 


If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied 
thee, then how canst thou contend with horses? and if in the land 
of peace, wherein thou trustedst, they wearied thee, then how 
wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan? 

Jeremiah 12 : 5. 


The relentless process of growing brings with it a succession 
of chafing irritations that we are prone to consider too weari- 
some to bear, too often giving our attention solely to the irrita- 
tions and forgetting the necessity for growth. The process of 
growing has no significance if we attempt to divorce it from its 
devilish attendants, or if we allow them to chase us from the 
ranks—deserters, before having been truly tried. 


Prayer: Our father in heaven, who guidest the faithful, 
keep our hearts and minds, we pray, on the work thou hast 
given us, that we may not wander in the dark places of despair, 
nor retreat by the easy paths of cowardice. Grant that we may 
grow more fit to be thy sons each day. Amen. 


Fourth Day 


For thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest noth- 
ing which thou hast made: for never wouldst thou have made 
any thing, if thou hadst hated it. But thou sparest all: for they 
are thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls. 

Wisdom of Solomon 9 : 24-26. 


I believe death ends both the consciousness of existence’ 


If one would understand and properly appraise the circum- 
stances in which he finds himself at any time, he must give no 
little thought to those intimations and impressions that move 
him to awe and wonder, and if he knows something of honest 
humility, when so moved, he cannot fail to catch sight of the 
golden thread of love—the thread which saves the cloth of living 
for those who would tailor it into rich and beautiful patterns. 


Prayer: O thou all encompassing spirit of love, we know 
that we have wasted many opportunities to give expression to the 
great gift that has been bestowed upon us—the gift of love. 
Forgive our unworthiness, that we may also forgive. Amen. 


Fifth Day 
Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but judge 
this rather, that no man put a stumbling block, or an occasion 
to fall, in his brother’s way. 
Romans 14 : 13. 


You may be certain that your neighbor, who is also your 
brother, cares not much for your prejudiced dogmas, but cares a 
great deal for the example you set his children. 


Prayer: Grant us, O Lord, a new vision of a new order, 
wherein men may act as brothers, not in word but in fact—a 
new order wherein men shall not worship at the altar of self- 
ishness—a new order wherein men shall respond to the demands 
of the best that they can achieve. Help us, we beseech thee, to 
begin here and now, wherever we may be, to lay the foundations 
for that new order. Amen. 


Sixth Day 


Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice. 
Ephesians 4 : 18. 


Only a dullard would choose the society of curdled disposi- 
tions and perverse personalities if he were given the opportunity 
of joining the company of those who know when, and in what 
manner, to converse. 


Prayer: O thou source of all wisdom and understanding, 
may we grow more conscious of the responsibility that accom- 
panies the gift of speech; may we learn to use our tongues so that 
no ear that hears may have cause to be stopped. Amen. 


Seventh Day 


Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. ° 
1 Peter 3:8. 
If he be brilliant, admire him. 
If he be clever, watch him. 
If he be good, follow him. 
If he be merciful, love him. 
If he be courteous, cherish him. 


Prayer :\'Look upon us, father, and in thine infinite mercy 
give us courage to resist the ill of this feverish age, strength to 
be compassionate, faith in all thy children, and thoughtfulness in 
all our dealings, that we may leave to those who follow a world 
appreciably better for our having passed this way. Amen. 
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SPRING MORNING 
Daisy D. Stephenson 
In the maple grove we shout and run; 
The wind is warm, the sky is blue. 
We hear “‘tip-tap”’ and oh, what fun! 
The_maple sap is running, too! 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH 


NE of the severest indictments of organized re- 
ligion in America came recently from a priest. 
Perhaps you read what he wrote under the title, 

“‘A Priest Warns the Church.” He was speaking to 
his own Church, but other Churches cannot afford to 
ignore the thought which was his theme—not if they 
wish to carry forward the banner of honest and intelli- 
gent faith. 

His warning was that his own Church had for- 
gotten the poor, the hungry, the unfortunate, the im- 
prisoned, and the brokenhearted. Inasmuch as it was 
not remembering these, he warned, his Church was de- 
stroying its heart and therefore it was losing its soul. 
When a Church loses its soul there is no longer any 
good reason why it should go on living. When men 
and women can no longer bring their burdens to the 
door of the Church, that door might just as well re- 
main closed, for there is no longer any good religious 
reason for its remaining open. 

This was a warning to a whole great Church. 
It might as well have been a warning to the whole of 
religion or, for that matter, to any local church, for it 
speaks directly to these. Every local church like 
your own is faced with the “unfinished business of be- 
ing Christian,’ unfinished because it is never finished, 
because it can never be finished. Because the business 
of being Christian requires a continuing alertness and 
concern toward our neighbor’s trials and burdens. It 
requires a tireless, working love of people. 

Many books have been written to describe what 
the church is, but nothing describes it much better 


than a single phrase which someone coined. hes 


church is a circle of intimacy. It is a fellowship in 
which the understanding heart and the helping hand 
are continuously at work. A church never more clearly 
exemplifies the spirit of Jesus than when it 1s a com- 
munion in which we share our mutual joys and “our 
mutual burdens bear.” 

Some churches have that spirit and some do not. 


4 


a 


But a church does not have that spirit, or lack it, by 
accident. Either it is something that a church aims 
at or something that a church ignores. It is expressed 
in the welcome or in the frigidity of the atmosphere of 
a church and a church people. It is evident in the 
criticism or in the genuine desire to help. It is re- 
vealed in the general interest in large social problems 
and in small human problems. It is obvious in a hand- 
shake or in a word or in a tone. It tells its own story, 
and you and I know when we have found a church © 
where the spirit of mutual sharing and concern are 
the keynotes of its life and faith. 
Delos W. O’Brian. 


* * 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


HIS service had its origins in the age-old feeling 
that to break bread together is to create endur- 
ing brotherhood, and in the specific incident of 

the last supper of Jesus with the apostles. The literal 
and lurid interpretations which have been given to 
the service in the course of history have led to reac- 
tions against it in which our churches have shared. 

The worth of the communion service lies in the 

opportunity it affords for the common cultivation of 
deeply mystical experience. There must be at the 
heart of a church a mystical fellowship which acts 
as a living flame upon the members. To be a member 
of such a fellowship is to enjoy spiritual security. 
The last three stanzas of a poem by Christopher 
Pearse Cranch set forth the communion experience: 


Only when the sun of love 

Melts the scattered stars of thought, 
Only when we live above 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught, 


Only when our souls are fed 

By the fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led 

Which they never drew from earth, 


We like parted drops of rain 
Swelling till they meet and run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, 
Melting, flowing into one. 

* x 


LIBERTY 


IBERTY can never mean complete freedom from 
restraint, and the more complex society becomes 
the less it can mean that. More and more 

liberty must mean the purposeful organization of so- 
ciety. This purposeful organization must be, as 
nearly as possible, an amalgam of all purposes within 
the society. 

To make these purposes articulate, the rights of 
free speech, free press, and free assemblage must be 
maintained. Those concerned for the future of lib- 
erty in America should concentrate upon the mainte- 
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nance of our Bill of Rights, which guarantees the kinds 
of freedom just enumerated. The enemies of liberty 
are those institutions and individuals that do not 
have unbounded faith in these forms of freedom. 

* * 


LURE OF REGIMENTATION 


R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER has said 
that Fascism represents a greater menace to 
American democracy than Communism, be- 

cause it appeals more strongly to an innate weakness 
in man for regimentation. Even Unitarians speak 
of “phalanxes” and “marching.”” When people who 
have traditionally stood for highly developed in- 
dividualism succumb to the lure of regimentation, it 
may be well to examine some of the characteristics of 
regimented society. 

Lest there be misunderstanding it should be 
clearly stated that no one expects to see Unitarians 
parading in shirts of identical color very soon. It 
is with all sympathy for the purposes Unitarians have 
in mind when they use regimental terminology, that 


we point out certain characteristics of regimented 
societies. 

In regimented societies means are sacrificed to 
ends. Goals are set and very easily become so all- 
important that the finest values of life are sacrificed 
along the way. It is important to have goals, because 
it is important to know the directions in which we are 
to move. Blessed are those who can set theni before 
us rationally and convincingly. But it must be re- 
membered that, among individualists, to live rightly 
while moving in desired directions is more highly val- 
ued than the attainment of quantitative results. 

In strictly regimented societies criticism is for- 
bidden; in any society tending toward regimentation, 
it is discouraged. Unitarian individualists will ques- 
tion the extent to which criticism should be withheld. 
They believe that truth and goodness emerge from the 
free interplay of sincere minds. 

Regimentation commonly is a reaction against. 
aimlessness. What is being witnessed among Uni- 
tarians is a wholesome awakening from the latter by 
a harmless lure of the former. 


“Gaining a Radiant Faith” 


“The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1938” 
Frederick May Eliot 


President Eliot of the American Unitarian Association presents here an introduction to a new venture 


among Unitarians—the publication of a Lenten Manual. 


This Manual is one more indication that Uni- 


tarians are concerned “‘to take seriously the difficult art of spiritual nurture.” 


Argument for Observance 


NITARIANS have made relatively little use of 
U the traditional Christian custom of observing 
Lent, and it would indeed be difficult for them 
to do so in the strictly traditional manner. But 
it has long seemed to me that we make a mistake 
by rejecting altogether a custom which could be 
adapted to our special needs and made of great prac- 
tical usefulness in the effort to deepen and strengthen 
our hold upon those fundamental spiritual values which 
are independent of particular theological doctrines. 
The psychological value of giving special atten- 
tion to the inner life for considerable periods of time, 
at certain regularly recurring intervals, is well known. 
It has no necessary connection with historic dogma or 
usage, but could be achieved entirely afresh if we 
had the creative capacity which Emerson believed 
we should some day attain. In the meantime, how- 
ever, as Emerson himself counseled, it is the part of 
common sense to make all possible use of the inherited 
customs. This is the argument for the observance of 
Lent by Unitarians, and it seems to me convincing. 
But very little special material has thus far been 
available for Unitarians to use in their observance of 
Lent, especially in the more intimate and personal 
effort to build up the spiritual power of individuals; 
and it is with the hope of supplying this need that the 
“Unitarian Lenten Manual” has been prepared and 
published. It is our hope that the Lenten Manual 
for 1988 may be the first in a series of such annual 
publications, written by Unitarians of varying points 
of view theologically, but all alike concerned to provide 


definite help in the development of stronger personal 
faith. 
Experimental Venture 


As the first experimental venture in this field, it. 
would be difficult, I think, to imagine a better manual 
than that which appeared on February 1, with the 
title “Gaining a Radiant Faith,” by Dr. Henry Hal- 
lam Saunderson. During the month between its. 
publication and the beginning of Lent, it is my earnest. 
hope that many thousands of Unitarians will buy 
this little booklet and decide to make systematic use of 
it throughout this Lenten season. 

This hope is not mine alone. It has been officially 
shared by the presidents of the General Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League, the Ministerial Union, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union, in a letter which has. 
gone out to all our ministers and to all the presidents 
of the various parish organizations. 'Thus the word 
commending this new venture comes with the united 
strength of all our major denominational bodies, and 
it represents a common conviction that our most im- 
portant need at the moment is a renewal of emphasis. 
upon the spiritual life of our fellowship. The five 
presidents who signed the letter have faith that the 
widespread use of this manual will go far toward creat- 
ing a genuine spiritual revival among us. 

Of course there is nothing even in the slightest 
degree mandatory about this recommendation. There 
will be many Unitarians who will not want to use the 
manual, for a variety of good reasons, and that will 
be entirely within our Unitarian tradition of complete 
independence. (I heard not long ago of a devoted 
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Unitarian layman who cast the single vote against 
calling a minister, and explained afterwards that he 
did it because no action in any Unitarian church should 
ever be unanimous!) But what is important is that 
Unitarians who do want help in the effort to make 
their religion more meaningful and practical should 
take advantage of this promising beginning of a new 
kind of religious literature among us. It is offered to 
the denomination as an opportunity, not in any sense 
imposed as a duty. It constitutes a form of spiritual 
discipline, but it will be effective only if that disci- 
pline is self-imposed. 


Uses Unitarian Writers 


There is one feature of Dr. Saunderson’s booklet 
to which I should like to call special attention, and 
that is the extensive use which he has made of Uni- 
tarian writers, both in prose and verse. For each day 
there is a brief passage from the Bible, a brief com- 
mentary, a prayer, and a quotation from the nonbibli- 
eal literature of devotion. I haven’t actually counted 
the quotations from Unitarian sources, but my impres- 
sion is that considerably more than half are by authors 
of definitely Unitarian affiliation. Taken together, 
these passages constitute an anthology of Unitarian 
devotion that is unparalleled so far as I know. It 
ought to deepen our sense of pride in the contribution 
which our Church has made to the treasury of religious 
literature, and it ought also to deepen our sense of re- 

_ sponsibility as the living membership of that Church. 

The presence of the word “Unitarian” on the title 
page of the manual is a deliberate attempt to build 
up the consciousness of our common heritage and 
loyalty. So often in the past Unitarians have been 
content to let their light shine without giving it the 
name which it properly should carry, and there are 
indeed many occasions when the denominational 
label would be an intrusion. But the main purpose 
of this manual is to help our own people—to strengthen 
the spiritual life of those who are already members of 
our own household of faith; and with that purpose in 
view it is surely appropriate that the name which 
means most to us should be carried conspicuously 
and even proudly. 

If the little book should fall into the hands of 
members of other churches, I suppose in some cases 
the word Unitarian may cause them to lay it down 
unopened—and that would be a pity. But in many 
more cases, I believe, it will inform them of a fact of 
which most outsiders seem strangely unaware—namely 
that Unitarians are just as much concerned as are 
the members of any Church to take seriously the dif- 
ficult art of spiritual nurture. We may not do it as 
openly as some others; we may prefer to do it in our 
own rather quiet and unostentatious way; but we do 
not intend to neglect it. 


Will Promote Fellowship 


One other aspect of this proposal seems to me im- 
portant. It can become a powerful force bringing us 
together into a closer fellowship. To know that one’s 
fellow Unitarians throughout the country—thousands 
of them, from Maine to California, and from Minne- 
sota to Texas—are using day by day the same devo- 
tional material during the six weeks of Lent will give 
a c 
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to many of us a wholly new sense of the solidarity of 
our free Church. Each one of us keeping his own 
right of private judgment, with no concession what- 
ever to the idea of uniformity of belief, but all of us 
seeking together by means of the same daily spiritual 
exercise to reinforce our common purpose and heighten 
our appreciation of the spiritual values we all share 
alike—that seems to me something worth working 
toward. If enough of us will try that experiment 
together this year, I believe the results will convince 
us all that it is much more than an experiment. I 
believe it will prove to be a deeply moving religious 


experience. 
* * * 


FASCISM AND CHRISTIANITY CANNOT COMBINE 


Fascism and Christianity do not mix; one or the other con- 
trols the lives of men, but not both. This is the conclusion we 
must come to as we study the problems of church and state today. 

An organized religion which counts for anything requires 
an atmosphere of freedom, some scope for real decision and 
action, else it is a mere shadow of its former self. In America we 
have achieved a great margin of freedom for the Church. It is 
today an autonomous agency in the community, free to pass 
judgment on our moral conduct as a people, free to teach an 
ethic still unachieved but earnestly sought after. This freedom has 
been a costly heritage. For it Roger Williams, Anne Hutchin- 
son and countless others paid heavily. Patriotism and religious 
devotion are two very strong motivating forces in men’s lives, 
and when they conflict, as they often do, in their goals, there 
is bound to be friction. 

In Germany a valiant struggle against a totalitarian state is 
going on, though the form of Christianity found in the Barthian 
movement seems to many in America to be defeatist and inade- 
quate for present day needs. In Russia the Church has been 
nearly obliterated because of its intimate contacts with the old 
régime of Tsarist feudalism. In Italy the Church has made a 
concordat with Mussolini for which it may soon have to pay 
dearly. It has raised the cross of Christ over the stolen territory 
of Ethiopia and blessed the venture without protest. In Spain 
centuries of religious exploitation of wretchedly poor peasantry 
have produced a revolution against clerical domination,’ not 
against Christianity. In England a state-supported Church has 
much to say about the domestic life of its former king, but 
nothing by way of criticism of a growing fascist government and 
a staggering burden of taxation for rearmament. The future of 
Christianity in Europe is dark, indeed. 

In our own land we have a real chance to profit from the 
lessons of the continent across the Atlantic. We can bend our 
energies to the maintenance of an independent Church, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. This may eventually mean the loss of 
certain surviving privileges of the day when Church and state 
were one in New England—tax exemption, tax money for re- 
ligious schools, and religious leadership in the army and navy. 
The Church must be free to encourage honest and searching 
criticism of the state from pulpit and pew. A subsidized Church 
finds this very difficult. 

The restriction of conscience apparent in the adverse deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the Macintosh and Schimmer cases 
should cause real alarm to thoughtful citizens in this country. 
If the state can conscript the conscience of its people it has pro- 
gressed far in the direction of totalitarianism. Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses have the truth on their side when they see in flag salutes, 
oaths of loyalty, and military service even for the objectors a 
dangerous idolatry which threatens the true worship of God. 
We should labor to maintain a constant vigilance for a free 
Church. It is our legacy as Americans and our only hope of a 
victory for democracy and religious freedom.—Rev. S. H. Fritch- 
man in an address before the Maine University chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 
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War Relief in Spain 
Alfred C. and Mary W. Jones 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones were last spring appointed observers and correspondents in Spain for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to work in co-operation with the American Friends’ Service Committee in that country. There is here published a part of the 
report of their observations. It is expected that the longer report will be published in pamphlet form by the Beacon Press. 


The Problem 


HE present war in Spain has brought about suf- 

fering among the civil population in three ways: 

(1) by a general lowering of the standard of 

living due to food shortage, etc., (2) by the aerial 

bombing and the shelling of open cities, and (3) by 

military campaigns in which terror has driven the 
civilian population ahead of advancing armies. 

Hunger is general throughout Spain. Even for- 
eigners who live in good hotels, and receive the best 
the country has, become preoccupied with the question 
of food. Among the great masses of the people—let 
alone the refugees—there is such a food shortage, and 
so much hunger, that we can be almost certain of the 
future development of diseases due to malnutrition. 
But this problem is so great that aid from abroad 
must probably be limited to supplying milk through 
canteens in the largest cities to the children of the 
poorest families. 

The victims of aerial bombardment cannot easily 
be made the special care of foreign aid. Dramatic 
and spectacular as they are, these cruel inflictions 
upon the civil population create only a tiny fraction 
of the total suffering due to the war. Thousands of 
people have been killed, wounded, or suddenly ren- 
dered homeless by these bombs, but there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who have been uprooted by the 
war in other ways. Furthermore, the unpredictable 
nature of these catastrophes makes it necessary for the 
local authorities to care for the victims, as they are 
always on the scene. ; 

The greatest need is among the war refugees. 
These are the civilian masses who have fled before the 
advancing armies in the successful campaigns. There 
have been three such important advances, in each of 
which the insurgent armies have had the offensive. 


Movements of Refugees 


The first of these was the drive during the autumn 
of 1936 which was to have taken Madrid, but which 
was stopped just short of its main objective. Franco’s 
army did, however, on this advance win a considerable 
part of southwest Spain, moving up the valley of the 
Tagus, and taking in succession the towns of Badajoz, 
Caceres, Talavera and Toledo, as well as a great num- 
ber of smaller places. Because of the nature of the 
war, the insurgent army was opposed in its advance by 
almost the entire population. Terror spread with the 
advance, due partly to stories of the conduct of the 
Moors. Hordes of refugees, leaving most of their 
possessions behind them, made their way from place 
to place, finally to Madrid. 

At last Madrid itself was threatened, and the 
feeding of its much swollen population became such a 
problem that a determined effort was made to evacu- 
ate the city of its nonessential persons. This was 
especially necessary since the rebel army had suc- 
ceeded in cutting all the railroads and most of the roads 


leading into the city. The effort to evacuate-finally 
reduced Madrid to its normal size, or somewhat less. 
The refugee population was transferred to other parts 
of Spain, being scattered rather evenly over the entire 
territory held by the loyalists. These people number 
approximately some four hundred thousand. 

The second important action to bring disaster to 
civilians was the capture of Malaga. This took place 
in February, 1987, being part of an advance from Gib- 
raltar to Motril. The flight from Malaga has been de- 
scribed many times, and surely the horror suffered 
by these poor people constitutes one of the most 
pathetic stories in modern history. After their homes 
had been destroyed, torn with the fear of the approach- 
ing invaders, they fled along the seacoast highway to 
Almeria. During the week that this straggling line of 
civilians made its way along the road, without shelter, 
and with little or no food, they were shelled from the 
sea, and bombed and machine-gunned from the air. 
When some sought refuge under a bridge, the planes 
that had been machine-gunning the road by flying 
parallel to it, turned and approached the opening of 
the bridge, flying at right angles to the road. We have 
heard, at first hand, of children being lost on the way 
and never found by their parents, of people going in- 
sane from fear, of babies dying from lack of food and 
care. It is safe to say that almost no single family 
reached Almeria without deaths having occurred 
along the way. At least two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand were thrown from Almeria upon the resources of 
the rest of loyalist Spain. 

The third campaign which increased the relief 
needs was the conquest of the North of Spain by the 
rebel army. This was begun in August and September 
of 1936 with the capture of Irun and San Sebastian, 
the front then remaining quiet until the spring of 1937. 
During the summer and autumn, Bilbao, Santander 
and finally Gijon were captured, many of the inhabi- 


-tants fleeing in boats with a minimum of belongings, 


and after such shattering experiences as the bombing 
of Guernica. The earlier of these refugees were per- 
mitted to stay in France for a time, but during 
October they were ordered out, and along with all 
the new arrivals finally found their way across the 
Pyrenees into Catalonia. By the time this movement 
is complete the refugees from the North will number 
perhaps as many as half a million. 

Aside from these three actions there have been no 
military developments which have involved large 
movements of civilians. Other engagements have 
been sanguinary, but none has resulted in very ex- 
tensive captures of territory or of population centers. 
The consequence is that the problem of caring for the 
refugees—which we believe to be the most important 
aspect of relief—has been caused by these three cam-_ 
paigns. Also it must be borne in mind that the people 
who fled are the poorer people. In general those who 
stayed behind had certain means, and have been able 
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to carry on somewhat normal lives. In the case of the 
North of Spain, however, the Bay of Biscay cut off 
the escape of a good many destitute people, and we 
believe that there is a good deal of suffering behind 
the present insurgent lines among the Basques and 
Asturians. We did not visit rebel Spain, however, and 
so we must confine our report to the relief needs of the 
other part. 


Accommodation and Food 


Two systems of housing the refugees have been 
attempted: (1) billeting individual refugees or families 
in households of the local inhabitants, who then re- 
ceive per capita help in goods or money, and (2) pro- 
viding common housing for large numbers of them in 
“vefugios.” The former system has been found to 
work satisfactorily only in the case of those from 
the North, since the standard of living of those from 
the South is much lower than that of their Catalan 
hosts, and their habits objectionable, so that great 
friction has resulted. Naturally also the attempt has 
been made to group together the refugees from the 
different sections, but where the crowding was con- 
siderable to begin with, the newcomers had to be 
mixed with the earlier arrivals. 

In the centers we visited there were a considerable 
if not a sufficient number of available buildings for the 
refugees, but this seems not to be the case in many of 
the communities which we did not visit. The Quakers 
in Catalonia, for instance, have found terrible over- 
crowding—three beds for ten people, four beds for 
fourteen, in other cases no beds at all, nothing but 
straw mattresses on the damp floor. Conditions in this 
respect in Catalonia have now reached a state at 
least as bad as they formerly were in Murcia, which 
we describe below. 

Two pesetas a day were at first frequently given 
direct to the refugees for them to spend. This proved 
unsatisfactory for the reason that there is often no 
food to be had at any price. The allowance from the 
central Catalan government is generally spent for food 
and this distributed to the refugees. In some cases 
it is somewhat supplemented—by the Basque Delega- 
tion, for instance, to bring it up to two and a half 
pesetas a day for Basques, and by a few of the munici- 
palities themselves, by one of them to four pesetas. 
But when we consider that four pesetas has a buying 
power perhaps equivalent to twenty cents—if there is 
anything to buy—it can be seen that they suffer con- 
tinuous hunger. Not all of the terrible distress is 
necessary, since, with the best will in the world on the 
part of the local village welfare committees and dele- 
gates, organization and co-ordination is inadequate 
and transport is often at fault. The problem is one 
which should be handled on the basis of the entire re- 
gion, but this is hardly likely in the near future. At 
best, help from outside is urgently needed. 

Meat is not to be had at all.. In fact protein is 
entirely absent from the diet of the refugees, except 
for the pitifully inadequate supply of milk which is 
available for some of the children. Bread is strictly 
rationed. The one-dish meal once a day often con- 
sists of the same thing for weeks on end, at one time 
rice, at another potatoes or beans. Now that every- 
thing else has been eaten, the potatoes which should 
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have lasted through the winter are being used. The 
prospect for the future is too terrible to contemplate, 
unless aid can be sent from abroad. 

The greatest need is for milk for the children. 
After the ordeal which they have undergone in the 
North for the past months and after the passage to 
Bordeaux in the crowded holds of ships, they are 
arriving in a pitifully weak condition. In many cases 
they can be saved only by a decent diet. But in one 
colony of 225 in which there are 135 children under 
fourteen, there were only five cans of condensed milk 
a day, the four cows allotted to the colony having had 
to be killed on account of tuberculosis. Nutritional 
anemia is common. Milk for the children is the im- 
perative need. 


Hygiene and Hospitalization 

There have as yet been no cases of typhus re- 
ported, but the extremely verminous conditions are 
such as to favor its epidemic spread if it were to occur. 
The verminous condition of many of the refugees is 
in turn due to the disastrous lack of soap. This same 
lack is the cause of scabies and other serious skin 
diseases among the children. The lack of soap is, for 
many of the refugees, their most serious problem, even 
though they also lack food and are hungry much 
of the time. 

Medical care is not entirely lacking. We visited 
in Barcelona the immense Stadium (they say the 
second largest in the world), which was previously 
used as a clearing station, and which is now con- 
verted into a hospital, having more beds than are used 
at present, awaiting the epidemic conditions which 
fortunately have not yet occurred. 

But the adequate hospital facilities in Barcelona 
are In every way exceptional. In fact for all the tens 
of thousands of refugees in North Catalonia the hos- 
pital accommodation available amounts to only a 
few hundred beds. This applies particularly to the 
smaller communities, but all alike suffer from lack of 
medical supplies, drugs, anesthetics and instruments. 

With the war mobilization of most of the doctors 
it is inevitable that medical service is inadequate. 
This is aggravated by a serious lack of gasoline for 
visiting the more distant communities. One outlying 
hamlet, for example, with twenty-nine residents and 
eighteen refugees, one of the latter with active tu- 
berculosis, has not been visited by a doctor for two 
months. The greatest dangers are from the spread of 
the already considerable trachoma (from the Southern 
refugees), tuberculosis and typhoid fever. The lack of 
adequate plumbing in most of the refuges and the ex- 
treme foulness is one of their most striking character- 
istics. 

Children’s Colonies 

Even with foreign help, the adult refugees are 
doomed to the refugios for some time to come. Their 
lot can be improved considerably, but at best it will 
not be enviable. The authorities in Catalonia realize 
this, but feel that they can do something at least for 
the children by segregating them in the sort of colonies 
that have already been set up for the earlier arrivals. 

This is the place, therefore, to give a short de- 
scription of the living conditions of the children from 
Madrid and Malaga who have been established now 
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for from six months to a year in colonies, in Catalonia. 
Much of the relatively little help from abroad is be- 
ing given to these children’s colonies, along with better 
attention from government and local agencies than is 
received by most ‘“‘rear-guard’’ matters. Conse- 
quently the institutionalized children are relatively 
well off—but only relatively, as we were sorry to dis- 
cover. 

There are about fifteen thousand refugee chil- 
dren in colonies in Catalonia (perhaps twice as many 
for all of loyalist Spain). The administration of the 
colonies is very uneven. Some are well run, some 
badly; in some the food is adequate, but too little 
attention is given to schooling and organized play, 
in others the very opposite is the case. This lack 
of uniformity is due to the fact that there are several 
semi-official agencies in this field of various origins, 
and with varying success in obtaining help from the 
foreign relief workers on the scene. All this is com- 
plicated by the rivalries existing between these local 
organizations, and the desire of each of them to enlarge 
its own sphere of influence. It is the task of foreign 
relief agencies not merely to avoid being drawn into 
these rivalries, but to use their means wisely and tact- 
fully, but forcefully, to co-ordinate the work of the 
children’s colonies and to strengthen efficient central- 
ization. The optimum conditions to be found in Cata- 
lonia are in those colonies which are immediately 
administered by foreigners, as at Puicerda and Toni- 
gros, which indicate the high level of achievement 
possible if only more money and more expert help were 
available. This is not to say that Spain should be 


flooded with relief administrators from abroad. Some - 


more are needed, chiefly specialists, but the bulk of 
the work can and should be carried on by the Span- 
iards. 

Conclusions 

It is not our business, as writers of this report, 
to say that help should be sent to Spain from the 
United States in preference to this or that other need. 
We have been in Spain, and have come to have a pro- 
found affection for the Spanish people—whose straits 
we have seen with our own eyes. This gives us, natu- 
rally, an emotional interest in their welfare which we 
could hardly expect others to share. All that we can 
do is to present the facts. 

We would resent the attempt—if there are those 
in this country who would make it—to sit in judg- 
ment on the Spanish people. We would advance the 
proposition that no people deserve the suffering which 
history may thrust upon them at a given time. In 
Spain live people who are very close to us in cultural 
tradition, but who, for certain reasons, have not kept 
pace with the development of western civilization in 
its latest forms. It is undoutbedly this lag which 
has caused the present internal crisis in Spain, and 
which has involved Spain as a victim in an important 
prelude to a world-wide paroxysm. 

It is not true that the Spaniards are doomed to 
eternal backwardness. They are people of extraor- 
dinary energy, alertness and firmness of character. 
It is almost inevitable that they will find their place 
in a forward movement, but not until they have gone 
through the present period of suffering. The help 
from abroad which can relieve the immediate suffering 
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can also have permanent effects. It can raise the 
standards of health administration and of education; 
it can teach new technics in industry, and new possi- 
bilities in diet and housing. What the Spaniards 
learn from abroad they will not soon forget, and long 
after the civil war is over, they themselves will be 
carrying on the activities to which foreigners can now 
introduce them. = 

In this crisis they are looking beyond their own 
frontiers for help. -If they receive it in sufficient quan- 
tity, the hardships of this period will be diminished 
and shortened. In the emergency that exists, the 
physical pain of children can be prevented, their lives 
saved and the misery of the loss of their parents as- 
suaged. Surely this is a task from which no one can 
turn aside by attributing the suffering of the Spanish 
people to their own backwardness. The Spanish chil- 
dren, like children everywhere, have had no part in 
Spanish politics. In fact, the examination of the re- 
lationship of the children to the situation in Spain may 
even cause some to re-examine the idea that the adults 
have a perfect freedom of social will, so that they can 
be blamed for their own trouble. Unless we do blame 
them in some such way as this, it is very difficult to 
pass by on the other side. 


* * * 


FAITH HERE AND NOW 

Our prayer this day is for the simplicity and sincerity of 
heart that can find the evidences of a divine purpose even in the 
very midst of a confused and troubled world, creating for itself 
a refuge of quietness though the tumult outside be great, finding 
its way through all the distractions of crowded days to that inner 
solitude where peace may be discovered, lifting eyes of confident 
faith to the starry skies where order and beauty and reassurance 
shine gloriously forth. Not in an imaginary and perfected world, 
where faith is easy and stout hearts no longer needed, but right 
here and now, where faith is exceeding difficult to win and hold, 
and where courage alone can keep us true, would we discover 
God, learning to trace the pattern of his will across all the events 
and circumstances of our lives, catching a glimpse of his incom- 
parable splendor among the shadows and perplexities of earth, 
fighting the good fight of human idealism and then seeing—as in 
some sudden vision—that we have been defending the honor of 
God. 

May this knowledge of life’s deeper meaning come as a mes- 
sage of glad tidings to every faithful but discouraged heart, giving 
beauty for ashes, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness, and proclaiming that this present time is the acceptable 
year of the Lord.—Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


* * * 


CROSS-ROADS 
Florence Becker 


Dear fellow-traveler to the sunrise—you 

Who left your portage by the Merrimac 

For this far heavier load and rougher track, 
And I, the restless vagabond—we two 

Derive from wooded places, and the true 
Patterns we learned from nature call us back— 
But forward is the road—shoulder the nd 
The barricades are on the avenue. 


There can be no excuse to rusticate 

In dreamy bliss among the katydids. 

While still the pattern holds children unfed, 
Bipedal monsters treading with dull hate 

The builders of tomorrow—he who rids ~ 
His mind of these, today, might well be dead. 
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Youth and Our Responsibility 
Louise A. Merrill 


Miss Merrill is principal of the William N. Byers Junior High School in Denver, Colorado. 
The paper here published was read before the Rocky Mountain Women’s Alliance. 


OME years ago I discussed this subject. I was 
much disturbed at that time over the situation 
that youth faced, and regret to say that today 

the conditions seem decidedly more alarming. There 
has been a disturbing increase in juvenile delinquency. 
Each morning the paper brings a new batch of dis- 
tressing news concerning young people—inexcusable 
accidents and all sorts of criminal doings. And the 
cry goes up at once, “What is the matter with our 
young people?” Dealing with them all the time as I 
do, I should answer promptly that there is nothing 
wrong with them except that the homes and the com- 
munity are giving very inadequate guidance and pro- 
tection, and that the Church is unable apparently to 
play any effective part in turning the tide into better 
channels. 


I 


This means that the methods of previous years are 
no longer adequate for the new type of youth. The 
1937 model is very different in many ways. For one 
thing the better care of babies and the intelligent care 
in home and school of health and food is producing a 
more virile type and an earlier development. Young 
people are maturing in interests and accomplishments 
faster because of stronger motivation. 

Mr. Stokowski has said that youth is increasing 
in sensitivity. Young people like better music if they 
have proper encouragement. He receives a large fan 
mail from young people who express hunger for a 
better understanding of difficult music. He says 
young people are more eager today—are on fire with a 
sense of life ahead. They wish to talk to sympathetic 
adults of their new philosophies. 

It was related recently that one of the very oldest 
bits of writing extant is in a museum in Athens. It is 
Egyptian, of course, and was written more than eight 
thousand years ago. This fragment of papyrus re- 
veals the following sentiment: “This present is an un- 
happy time—children no longer obey their parents and 
everyone wants to write a book.” 

Of course that indicates that times have not 
changed much. The writing of books by anybody 
with an urge is one of the most annoying practices of 
the present time, and certainly the children no lonegr 
feel the obligation of obedience as they once did. 
However, normal children from intelligent, careful 
homes today show an even finer attitude. They have 
a desire to measure up to family ideals. A lovely 
junior high school girl said recently, when compli- 
mented for wearing so little make-up, “My mother 
just does not think it looks well on a girl as young as I 
am.” An old-fashioned answer from a very modern 
girl! There are plenty of that type of mothers and 
daughters yet. We should not be pessimistic. How- 
ever, the number of young people who resent any di- 
rection is growing, and the type of freedom they de- 
mand is more alarming every year. At the same time 

parents are either indifferent to, or helpless before, 


the demands of youth. We must admit this when 
yearly reports show that the average age of criminals 
is constantly younger and younger. 


II 


How much the general run of us as church people 
and citizens can influence or restrain young people is 
the question demanding our best thought and action. 
I heard a statement from a speaker recently that has 
stayed with me persistently. It was this: “An old- 
fashioned word that we almost fear to use today is the 
word ‘righteousness,’ and the United States needs to 
recapture it and its meaning more than anything 
else.’ It seems to me that this is the place for all of 
us as church people to examine ourselves closely. I 
can recall that as a child I heard the criterion “Is it 
right?” or “Ought you to do this?” applied to every 
action. ‘Today it is much less used. We are afraid 
we shall be convicted of narrowness or dullness by 
young people if we talk much about right and wrong. 

We liberal church people have been very guilty 
in this matter, as in many others. We have been so 
anxious to throw off the shackles of superstition and 
tradition based on ignorance that we have often lost 
our ardor for teaching the heart of our own religion, 
which we surely have not forgotten. If we tend to 
separate moral teaching from emotions, we shall not 
get far with young people. Abstract right and wrong 
will not hold very securely in the face of their pas- 
sionate emotions, of the excitement of speed, of the 
stimulation of intoxicants, and extravagance. We as 
the adult portion of society have put into the hands of 
even very young children high-powered automobiles, 
the opportunities of going off in groups or couples 
absolutely unsupervised, very easy access to liquor, 
and money to spend. 

The laxness about firearms, too, is almost unbe- 
lievable. Even babies are armed with toy pistols and 
machine-guns so that they may re-enact some exciting 
crime which has been pictured in detail for them on the 
screen. At the same time, too, the radio and an unre- 
strained press have put all sorts of situations before 
them that require mature judgments. Parental re- 
straints have been modified to such an extent that many 
of even these young children are now almost entirely 
“on their own.’’ Even where effort is made to main- 
tain home control, the situation is complicated by other 
groups not so controlled. 

One of our police officers related the experience of 
picking up a young girl from a very good family at 
two o’clock in the night, and deciding the best thing he 
could do for her would be to deliver her to her own 
home. At the door he was met by an irate father who 
objected strenuously to having an interruption to his 
night’s sleep. He told the officer that he had perfect 
confidence in his daughter and that she could come in 
at any hour she pleased, and there was no need of dis- 
turbing the family. Nothing the church or school can 
do will make up for the failure of the home to instill 
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reasonable habits of conformity in young children, 
and acceptance of certain social standards. 


III 


But suppose all these efforts are made. Still we 
have every kind of commercialized interest to re- 
member—cheap magazines with pictures that have 
sacrificed every standard in order to stimulate un- 
wholesome interest. Often all the pictures are aimed 
at dulling some feeling in youth for finer sentiments. 
They are openly intended to coarsen our children. 
And the apparent indifference of the public to the 
liquor and drug situation and its effect on children is 
beyond belief. 

It would surely seem that church people through 
their own organizations and through other clubs in 
which they are represented could do something to put 
the fear of God into the hearts of the merchants who 
sell these things. Our Catholic friends can get results 
when they tackle these questions because they all 
strike together, but we Protestants are more conscious 
of points on which we differ than we are of our obliga- 
tion to jump into any movement for the common 
good. 

We talk today about bringing our children up to 
be fearless—not to be controlled by fear at all. That 
sounds well, but it does not work well. Every person 
should be afraid—afraid to do wrong, afraid to jeop- 
ardize lives by reckless speed, afraid to ruin his own 
mind and body by excesses, afraid to use the name of 
God in irreverent speech, afraid not because of the 
immediate consequences to himself, but afraid because 
he knows he has the responsibility of an immortal 
‘soul and must answer for it to the Eternal Giver. That 
fear is an outgrowth of proper reverence and is deeply 
needed by our young people. ‘The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom,” says the Psalmist. 

We need leadership today on the part of those 
who know what to do for young people. We have in- 
creasing groups of those who are not mentally equipped 
to reason much about their problems, but who may 
follow good leadership and learn to choose the right 
path. This group is larger than you think, and will 
become either a menace or a source of contentment 
and strength in the community. It is a strange fact 
that while our communities are equipped with courts 
and officers and penal institutions to handle children 
who have gone astray, very few of them are equipped 
with regularly paid officers, experts, who can lead un- 
trained children in the right way through leisure- 
time supervision, and prevent the material and spirit- 
ual loss to children who have gone the wrong way. 


IV 


I think we should carefully scan what we are 
teaching our children in Sunday school. A good deal 
of the work done is missing fire because it is not chang- 
ing with the age. In the older so-called orthodox 
churches effort has been, and is being, made to bolster 
up outworn dogmas and traditions that have ceased 
to function. In our liberal churches we have tended 
to omit the real heart of the whole matter in our effort 
to take an advanced and intellectual point of view. 
Sincerity and emotion must dominate our appeal to 
youth if we expect to make lasting impressions. 


THE PUSS Y-MARINES 
Harold Willard Gleason 


Kitty-cat Town was in a roar! 

There were whiskered faces at every door, 
Passing the word, with mew and purr, 

Of the fear that fluttered beneath the fur 

Of every kitty-cat, gray or white, 

Tiger, Maltese, or black as night, 

As through the village the tidings flew: 

“The Puppies are coming! What shall we do?” 


Now Cinnamon Bun was a puss of note; 
He’d a gallant heart ’neath his yellow coat, 
And the warning dinned in his ragged ears 
Failed to arouse in him the fears 

That frightened his fellow-cats to bits 

And gave old Tabitha Yowler fits. 

“Yield to the Puppies? By no means!” 

He howled—and founded the Pussy-Marines. 


The Pussy-Marines were a chosen crew: 
Their coats were patchy, their ears were few, 
But valor burned in the yellow and green 

Of their eyes unblinking, which oft had seen 
Battle and brawl in days of yore— 

They were veterans, skilled in war! 

And lank and lean, with his long back arched, 
Cinnamon Bun in the forefront marched. 


Confident, clumsy, the Pups came on, 

Led by a spaniel, Bumbly John, 

Whose soft ears flopped and whose sleek sides bulged 
With cookies, in which he oft indulged. 

Close behind him, upon his heels 

Rushed his comrades with barks and squeals, 

Pink tongues hanging, all tails a-wag 

At the vision of scurrying scuffle and scrag. 


Kitty-cat Town will not forget 

The stirring scene when the armies met 
Right in the midst of Tiger Square! 
Yaps of defiance filled the air 

As gamboling Puppies, bent on fun, 
Suddenly met with Cinnamon Bun 
Leading the ranks of lank-and-leans 
Gallant and grim—the Pussy-Marines! 


Fsssst!—and the woofs are turned to yelps; 
RRaow! and the square is rid of whelps 

Scuttling madly from the scene, 

Ridden, each, by a Pussy-Marine 

Perched on his back, with tooth and claw 
Teaching the rascals that Law is Law! 

My! how they scampered! My! how they yipped 
As under those valiant claws they skipped! 


Out to the gates the conquerors rode, 
Then jumped. But the Pups, without their load, 
—Bumbly John a length ahead— 
Faster and faster homeward sped. 
Kitty-cat Town resumed its purr 
With tails unfluffied and sleeked-down fur, 
And a grand fish chowder in vast tureens 
Rewarded the heroes, the Pussy-Marines! 
* ok co 


The vision we are holding together depends for its power and 
usefulness not upon the lock-step but upon the free-step, not 
upon regimentation but upon orchestration. Everything we 
have done from the outside we have to do over again. Only 
things that start from the inner seed grow straight and true and 
last forever.—Glenn Clark, quoted in the calendar of the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CAN LEARN THE QUESTIONS 


The Wisdom of God. By Sergius 
Bulgakov. New York: The Paisley Press, 
Inc. 220 pp. $2.00. 


The liberal Christian who reads this 
book must first of all be willing to start 
from the same presuppositions as the au- 
thor. Father Sergius, dean of the Russian 
Theological Institute, Paris, and of the 
Eastern Orthodox tradition, starts his 
exposition from the dogma of incarnation- 
ism and the dogma of the trinity. Starting 
from these he develops a doctrine of God- 
manhood, i. e., the “‘theandric union of 
man and God,” or the “‘theandric union be- 
tween God and the whole creaturely world, 
through man and in man.” 

The dogma of the incarnation presup- 
poses the existence of inevitable assump- 
tions in the doctrine of God and man, 
“of the primordial god-manhood.” The 
nature of these necessary assumptions is 
discovered in the exposition of the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘wisdom of God”’ (sophia), or 
what the author calls “‘sophiology.” 

The exposition of sophiology leads us 
into an exploration of the mystery of the 
trinity. The essence of the doctrine lies 
in the recognition of the fact that the 
“substance’’ which is common to the three 
persons and which constitutes the unity 
of the three is sophia (wisdom-glory). 
And this substance (ousia) is not merely 
an Aristotelian abstraction but it has a 
real and positive character like the Pla- 
tonic ideas, being hypostatized in the three 
persons. 

Sophia, being at once divine and crea- 
turely, becomes the basis of the theandric 
union between God and man in the incar- 
nation and the Pentecost (God-as-logos 
plus man is the incarnation, God-as-Holy 
Spirit plus man is the Pentecost). From 
this point we proceed to some very noble 
and impressive conclusions about escha- 
tology and the social order. 

Underlying the almost exotic vocabu- 
lary are pregnant observations and sug- 
gestive passages about the relations of 
God and man, of eternity and time, of 
history and destiny. And after reading it 
the liberal Christian comes away with a 
chastening sense of the thin and meager 
quality of liberal theology. To the pri- 
mary religious questions about the nature 
of God, eternity, destiny and human re- 
lations to these absolutes we have thus far 
returned only vague and wishful answers 
based on bathetic analogies. That is, we 
have done so when we have not (with 
humanism or relativism) begged the ques- 
tion completely. 

We cannot accept Bulgakov’s conclu- 
sions, but we can learn from him what 
questions need answering in any religion 
(whether we worship God or man). And 


we can get a hint of the methods that might 
be fruitful: ‘“‘The time has come, however, 
for us to sweep away the dust of ages and to 
decipher the sacred script, to reinstate the 
tradition of the church .. . . as a living 
tradition. Jt is holy tradition which lays 
this task upon us. It is a call neither to 
superstitious idolatry, nor to rationalistic 
contempt, but rather to creative under- 
standing and development.” 
N. W. Lovely. 


* * 


REALISTIC PRESENTATION 


The Chute. By Albert Halper. New 
York: The Viking Press. 558 pp. $2.50. 


When Albert Halper’s novel “The 
Foundry” appeared in 1934, he was widely 
acclaimed by “left-wing” literary critics 
as a “proletarian” novelist of promise. 
Several years before, his ‘‘Union Square” 
had brought him fame as a young writer 
who showed extraordinary ability in 
combining straightforward narrative art 
with a fine sense of social realism. 

Readers of his latest novel will rejoice 
that Halper has lost none of his literary 
technique and, if anything, has sharpened 
his sense of awareness for the social scene 
in the humming world of America’s busi- 
ness life. If again he has laid the locale for 
his story in Chicago, this time making a 
mail-order house the particular object 
of his critical interest, this may be ascribed 
to the fact that, while in ‘‘The Foundry”’ he 
interpreted a personal experience in an 
electrotype foundry on State Street, in 
“The Chute” he is reliving his own ex- 
perience as order-picker in a West Side 
Chicago mail-order house. 

Here we have again his almost Dickens- 
ian sensitiveness not only for environ- 
ment and situation but also for character 
and social implication. The story deals 
with the Good Will Mail-Order Com- 
pany presided over by the feudally benevo- 
lent E. G. Rosenthal and his sons. Who 
ean fail to recognize, whether in the mana- 
gers and bosses and assistants or in the 
order-pickers, wrappers, etc., the typical 
American working ensemble, its individ- 
uals distinguished from one another only 
by the size of the pay-check, and sharing 
alike the sense of insecurity and the terror 
of ever-threatening unemployment. 

When in the end the catastrophe comes, 
they are all equally involved, from Meyer- 
son, the buyer of Department 2, who is 
killed by the steel chute, which throughout 
the story looms as the symbol of the system 
of greed and exploitation from which there 
seems no escape, to Paul Sussman, high- 
school graduate with the dream of becom- 
ing an architect and now cheated even out 
of his humble job as order-picker. 

The story gathers momentum with every 
chapter, and the final tragedy, involving 


thousands of workers, bring to a logical 
and climactic close a narrative that has all 
the characteristics of a first-rate realistic 
presentation of American proletarian life 
in terms of excellent literary art. Friends 
of the “sociological novel’ will not want 
to miss Albert Halper’s latest book. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 

* * 


FEW DREAM OF JUSTICE 


You Have Seen Their Faces. By Er- 
skine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
White. New York: Modern Age Books, 
Inc. 54 pp. $0.75. 

Those who urge the boycott of Japanese 
murder in China, who lament the unjust 
treatment of Jews in Germany, who point 
with an accusing finger to what seems to be 
an undemocratic election in Russia, and 
then sit back to relax in satisfaction over 
the thought of a free and prosperous Amer- 
ica, would lose their complacency by read- 
ing this book. The sick South is here pic- 
tured to us in correspondence reported by 
Erskine Caldwell and in his own descrip- 
tion of its share-cropping and tenant- 
farming ‘‘worn out agricultural empire,” 
as well as through the scenes and faces 
photographed by Margaret Bourke-White. 
A several months’ research visit through 
the South was necessary to produce their 
haunting but realistic picture of the land 
where both whites and blacks live in 
bondage. 

The authors do well to see signs of hope 
for an area where flesh and bone are lifeless, 
the church has sold out to the oppressors, 
a new and worse slavery has replaced the 
old, politicians windbag their way to office, 
landlords champion cold injustice, and 
eager children are greeted with poverty, 
molasses, filth, and fruitless labor. Few 
are those who dream of justice. For most 
the horizon of a future life is the only light 
which keeps hope from dropping out of 
sight. 

J. Donald Johnston. 
* * 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Great Physician. By G. Campbell 
Morgan. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $2.50. 

Sermons by the celebrated and eloquent 
Bible Expository preacher of Westminster 
Chapel, London, on the work of Jesus as 
the Great Physician, healing all manner of 
disease, spiritual, mental and physical. 
The sermons were delivered in many cities 
in the United States, before Dr. Morgan 
returned to London, where he has again 
delivered them in Westminster Chapel. 

William A. Marzolf. 


UNITARIAN BROADCAST 

Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
will conduct a devotional service broad- 
cast from Station W1XAL (Dial 11.79 Mce., 
25.4m) World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion, University Club, Boston, from 5 to 
5.30 o’clock, Sunday, February 13. 
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An Educating Church 


George G. Howard 


A liberal Church should be held re- 
sponsible for an adequate educational pro- 
gram. Not only a program that will cover 
the needs of the church school, but one 
that will likewise include adult interests. 
We can look on such a program as an 
opportunity as well as a responsibility; an 
opportunity to use a technique with a 
strong general appeal. 

Never before has the public been so 
aroused as to the needs and possibilities of 
adult education. Exciting accounts reach 
us from Sweden and Norway; our United 
States commissioner of education, Stude- 
baker, repeatedly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of such educational devices as the 
public forum; the free courses under W. P. 
A. reach almost every community. Today 
we are education conscious. The average 
person seems genuinely impressed with the 
progressive, continuous character of all 
learning. Shall our liberal churches capi- 
talize this current interest? 

What should an adequate educational 
program include? How should we ap- 
proach the problem? The answer comes 
from life itself. Any lasting conclusions 
will grow out of common, everyday ex- 
periences. Theories may be necessary, 
but they must arise naturally, even una- 
voidably, in response to a pragmatic in- 
sistence. The problems lie all about us, at 
times all but engulf us. How can we learn 
to love our next door neighbor whom we 
can hardly respect? Why do we dis- 
criminate against certain people just be- 
cause they are members of a particular 
group? Can we live unselfish lives when 
our livelihood depends on a selfish, ac- 
quisitive economic system? If war comes 
does the state have a moral right to regi- 
ment both body and conscience? We need 
a solution to these perplexities; we believe 
life supplies the textbook. Now follows the 
challenge to our liberal churches—do we 
hold a key to unlock the meaning of the 
book of life? 

Let us move back for a moment and 
inquire why people today ask this funda- 
mental question concerning the meaning of 
life. In our public school system we supply 
the pupil with facts, but with deliberate 
care avoid any interpretation of this ma- 
terial. Facts to be significant must be 
evaluated and organized. However, any 
public school teacher who attempts really 
to complete his task in this way runs the 
risk of being branded as having a subver- 
sive influence on the children. Educators 
acknowledge the need for interpretative 
teaching; they also recognize the danger to 
their own interests if such a belief gets 
into practice. 

This unique situation presents the 
Church with a chance to render a needed 
service. We can so arrange our program 
as to offer the necessary counterpart of 


the child’s publie school education. We 
can help the child develop his philosophy 
of life. The Church should in this same 
connection afford a perspective from which 
evaluations can be made. 

Adults as well as children find the need 
of an evaluational education. Our world 
increases in its complexity with truly be- 
wildering speed. Specialists besiege us 
with new information from every source. 
It may be a discovery in the field of chem- 
istry; a new use for that superman, elec- 
tricity; perhaps a new economic theory has 
been evolved; or again someone almost 
persuades us that our sex morals can no 
longer function for modernity. Factually 
we cannot keep up to date, yet at the same 
time we know this new material must some- 
how be assimilated if we are to live contem- 
poraneously. But, if we cannot tear down 
physical, economic, ethical theories and 
philosophies to understand the premises 
used and the reasoning followed in ar- 
riving at conclusions, how can we intelli- 
gently accept or reject these same con- 
clusions? Where shall we find criteria for 
testing the specialist’s interpretation of 
life? Here again the Church must become 
vocal. Major, timeless, guiding principles 
of life must be interestingly and repeatedly 
brought before our fellowship. If we fail, 
the task will not be done. 

The government can survey social and 
economic trends; students can digest the 
statistical material; but who will show 
what these trends mean in terms of human 
betterment? Must we always sacrifice the 
ultimate to the obvious? If we have an 
edueating church, the disinterested spirit 
of the scientist will be used to assist our 
people in reaching decisions. Dogma has 
no place in such efforts. We can, however, 
be positive in preaching and teaching those 
qualities of spirit (helpfulness, loyalty, 
sympathy, etc.) that unite us, but only a 
statement as to probable consequences 
should follow any consideration concern- 
ing the application of these vital qualities 
to life situations. In testing these life 
situations, even though we use as criteria 
the very factors that unite us, we never- 
theless often enter the field that divides us. 
For instance, we agree that service is a 
nobler motive than selfishness and should 
supersede the latter. But now when we 
collectively attempt to make this needed 
quality of service work in our economic re- 
lations, we find grave difficulties. Of 
course we can all declare that our economic 
life must be further socialized. However, 
it is a real task to get a working majority 
from even a group of likeminded people 
to agree as to whether the co-operative 
method, the further development of 
unionism, or the Socialist party, offers the 
real Utopia. If they could agree on using 
all three, the question of relative emphasis 
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and importance would still likely divide 
them. Consequently, to keep the unity of 
the spirit amidst such diversity of knowl- 
edge and faith we must use the objectivity 
of the secular educator. Our task is to 
develop the spirit in and with which ethi- 
cally justified conclusions may be individ- 
ually reached, and also to encourage the 
application of this spirit to all of life. 

An educating Church has to touch both 
intellect and emotions. Actually we do 
most of our thinking through our emo- 
tions; reach the emotional life and action 
follows. Maude Royden, during her re- 
cent visit to this country, insisted on the 
need of emotionally educating people for 
peace. As Unitarians we are known as a 
coldly intellectual group, but life cannot 
be lived in terms of thought patterns, be- 
cause life actually concerns feelings. Our 
living can be integrated only as we succeed 
in bringing thought and feeling into focus 
on one compelling ideal. This single ob- 
jective should unify life and direct all its 
interests. We feel the ethic of love offers 
such a principle. Love is one of the most 
powerful emotions that can influence hu- 
man behavior. Furthermore, even the 
most realistic, calculating intellectual must 
acknowledge the ultimate reasonableness 
of love as a way of life. At least we feel 
he must agree to this if a basic study be 
made of competing ideals and their final 
effect on individuals and on society. 

We must be educated to live with ourself 
and with others. Too frequently we fear 
our own company. Somehow we have 
failed to come to terms with our own self, 
to see and appreciate our personality for 
just what it is. Life must also be lived 
with others. Often these other individuals 
will differ radically from us. This differ- 
ence will be increased as the physical dis- 
tance between ourselves and the rest of the 
world decreases with further developments 
in transportation and communication. The 
world grows continually smaller, shall we 
live as brothers in this little world, or erect 
artificial barriers which can be broken 
down only under physical assault? 

The final question in our discussion con- 
cerns methods. Fortunately, almost un- 
limited current material is available. We 
know, most of us from participation, the 
variety of approaches that may be used in 
modern education. The church school uses 
the problem-project method. A problem 
is set and the answer found in terms of life 
experiences. In adult work techniques 
range all the way from a sermon, a lecture, 
a symposium or a forum to the more in- 
timate discussion group methods, or even 
down to personal counseling. In all of these 
methods the need of co-operative experi- 
menting is basic. A church-built on the 
old conception of the minister as a kind of 
glorified school master telling the people 
what they should or should not do is ob- 
solete. Minister and people alike realize 
more and more that their ideas and ex- 
periences should be pooled and dispas- 
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sionately discussed. Co-operation, the 
spirit of togetherness, does not end with 
discussion, but should increasingly charac- 
terize creative living. 
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An educating Church is one that helps 
people understand and evaluate experi- 
ence. Such a Church is and always will be 
relevant to human needs. 


The Religious Education Department of the | 
A. U. A. Helps a Church School 


John Clarence Petrie 


School Creates Problems 


Seven years ago the religious education 
of children was no problem for the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., church because we had no 
church school. At that time, however, 
one deyoted woman gathered four or five 
younger children into a. combination kin- 
dergarten and primary group. There were 
four or five high school age young people 
and a little later the minister took these 
each Sunday as an instruction class in the 
meaning of liberal religion. For this pur- 
pose he prepared each week ‘a lesson in 
catechism form. We had a church school 
at last, and with the school arose the prob- 
lems. The original class of small children 
was advanced a year later and a new group 
of kindergartners entered. By 1935 we 
had four classes of school children num- 
bering about thirty, an adult class taught 
by a psychology professor, also about 
thirty; while the class the minister had pre- 
pared for membership by means of his 
hand-hewn catechism became the nucleus 
of the Y. P. R. U. The minister had had 
no training whatsoever in religious educa- 
tion in his seminary. He knew nothing of 
administration. He had to arrange for the 
children’s worship, lessons, teachers, even 
transportation, since Memphis is as large 
as Providence and has only one Unitarian 
church. How was he to learn? Whence 
could he look for help? 


Looked to Beacon Hill 


He looked not to the hills, but to one 
hill—Beacon, to be precise. Word reached 
him that there was to be a religious edu- 
eation week at the Isles of Shoals in the 
summer of 1935. He was able to make the 
long, expensive trip because he had ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Alliance to be 
their lecturer during Alliance Week. 
The education week was combined that 
year with a week-end Laymen’s League 
Conference, and the minister received part 
of his expenses through Dr. Scott to re- 
main over. What followed was not only 
one of the most delightful weeks in the 
minister’s career, but one of the most 
profitable for himself and his church school. 
At table he sat beside the grave wit, Her- 
bert Parsons, and across from the genial 
Dr. Scott. That in itself would answer for 
the good time he had. What he gained in 
the way of an education in education may 
well be gathered by the reader when he 
looks at the following names of those under 
whom he took courses: Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Ernest W. 


Kuebler, Professor Elliott of the University 
of Minnesota. No one dreamed then that 
Dr. Eliot was soon to be president of the 
American Unitarian Association. It is 
good we did not, for we came to know 
him as a man, a teacher, a minister, a 
thinker, and a most delightful companion, 
rather than as primate of all the Unitarians. 
I did not know how he classified himself, 
but from my association with him I knew 
his theology and mine were almost identi- 
cal, and I was for him. He gave me vision 
of what pioneering in religious education 
can be. I went back to Memphis and at 
once began experimenting with the St. 
Paul plan under such modifications as we 
must make with our limited numbers and 
resources. I am sure we did not make a 
great success of it, as such, until today we 
use little of it except the three term divi- 
sion of the church school year; but we did 
rouse interest among the teachers such as 
we had never had before, and the church 
school became a major part of our 
work. 

At first I did not take much directly 
from Mr. Kuebler and Miss Gertrude Taft 
—but as time went on and I kept up a 
barrage of letters to headquarters, asking 
for information, help, advice, they must 
have decided to give our growing little or- 
ganization further aid. The result was 
that in 1936 when Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman of Lexington, Mass., got to 
work with his plan for providing scholar- 
ships to the Shoals for teachers at a dis- 
tance, he worked out in conjunction with 
the Alliance a scholarship for one of the 
ablest women in the Memphis church, her- 
self children’s librarian at our public li- 
brary. We had a young college girl in the 
church, one of my original catechism class. 
She was able to provide her own transpor- 
tation and through the aid of a generous 
Unitarian friend in the East she took 
the week’s training at the Shoals also. 
In 1936 the church school year started off 
with three who had received the teachers’ 
training at the Shoals, the two women 
mentioned and the minister. 

Then began to arrive the outlines pro- 
vided by the Religious Education Depart- 
ment for the Workers’ Conferences. And 
so Memphis, with the aid of this welcome 
material, began having its first regular 
faculty meetings. There were four last 
year. They did not accomplish as much as 
we hoped, but they did accomplish some- 
thing, and we began to learn from the de- 
fects of our meetings how to hold better 


ones. This last summer, 1937, by the co- 
operation of the Alliance, Mr. Chapman’s 
Scholarship plan, the Religious Education 
Department, and friends in New England, 
Memphis was again represented—this time 
with three delegates—at Religious Edu- 
cation Week. We now have five Shoalers 
on our faculty, three of them teaching in 
the opening term this fall. 


Results 


What are the results thus far? For one 
thing we have a growing church school. 
We are experimenting with the enrichment 
of the worship side of religious education. 
Our Alliance is making the church school 
the main field of its emphasis this: year, 
We opened the church school year this 
fall with all the children in attendance at 
the morning service, in which all depart- 
ments of the church’s work were treated 
as units in one broad scheme of education 
in the good life for young and old, children 
and adults. The minister again has a 
class old enough to be prepared for mem- 
bership, and strange to say, he is again 
using the catechism he prepared for the 
first class he taught. He finds that that 
class kept their catechism, and that their 
parents read it approvingly because of its 
definite teaching of just how Unitarians 
approach religion. 

The Memphis church school is a going 
concern. Our children love it and look for- 
ward all summer to its reopening. They 
look upon it as a definite place for training 
in the membership of the Unitarian Church. 
Our teachers are enthusiastic and hard- 
working. We are looking for new ideas. 
We are grateful to the General Alliance, 
the central office of the Laymen’s League, 
to our individual friends, all of whom have 
helped: But most of all we want to thank 
the fine work of the Religious Education 
Department. If that department can do 
as much to put a project in religious edu- 
cation on its feet as it has for this little 
Unitarian mission in the far off wilds of 
Tennessee, what may it not accomplish 
for those schools located near Boston and 
the Isles of Shoals? It is my idea that if 
the eastern churches realize what an op- 
portunity is theirs, Reliigous Education 
Week at the Isles of Shoals will be hanging 
out a sign—No more reservations can be 
accepted. 


Turkey Run Project 

I may add that in co-operation with the 
Universalists our Religious Education De- 
partment inaugurated last summer an 
experiment in a joint project in a week of 
religious education at Turkey Run, Ind. 
I was scheduled to lecture on the Univer- 
salist Week, but was unable at the last 
minute to get there. For that I am pro- 
foundly sorry, because it was a splendid 
idea; one I hope works out to provide for 
our midwestern and southern churches 
the same sort of spirit and training as is 
given at Star Island. 
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Our Forum 


NO ROOM FOR MARY? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Is there no longer room for Mary in the 
Unitarian Church? 

The nature of the articles in The Chris- 
tian Register, the discussions at conference 
and the sermons preached in our pulpits 
makes one wonder. 

We of the tiny minority know that the 
Marthas of our fellowship have, to a great 
extent, won for Unitarianism the impor- 
tant place it has held. We are sympathetic 
with the efforts to make the world a better 
place to live; we rejoice to see Unitarians 
taking the lead in humanitarian work. 
But we wonder if our fellowship has ceased 
to be a body of many members, the mem- 
bers having different functions. 

We have been so torn and tortured by 
the inept work of the Federal Administra- 
tion under the pretense of providing a 
fuller life for the forgotten man that we 
are, perhaps, unjustly suspicious of some 
things that are really valuable. But, aside 
from that, we find some of us at least have 
no aptitude as reformers, and, although we 
recognize the good work reformers have 
done, we are not fully sympathetic with 
the means they sometimes use. 

One great Unitarian, encountering a 
man coming from an abolitionist meeting, 
inquired: “‘Why so hot, my little man?” 
Isn’t being as important as doing? Isn’t 
religion primarily worship, and can’t we 
worship with our hearts as well as with our 
hands? 

If the Marys of our fellowship are con- 


tent to worship quietly, shouldn’t the 
Marthas permit it and not draw down on 
their own heads a rebuke in an endeavor 
to force the Marys to worship according 
to the methods of Martha? 
Henry H. Morse. 
Gardner, Mass. 
* * 


BEYOND COMPREHENSION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Herewith find money order for the re- 
newal of my subscription for 1938. 

May I be permitted to add a few com- 
ments to Mr. Boyd’s remarks on ‘“‘As a 
Catholic Am I Happy?” by Edmond B. 
Young? 

It certainly is beyond my comprehen- 
sion how a Unitarian minister of good and 
regular standing could become of all things 
a Roman Catholic. Certainly strange 
things do happen for which no one can 
account, 

In my own case I was in my youth and 
early manhood a Catholic, but am now a 
Unitarian, and I am forever grateful for 
my release from bondage and for the re- 
ligious freedom I now enjoy. Notwith- 
standing all this, I truly believe the Catho- 
lic Church has a rightful place in the world, 
as the world is constituted today, although, 
as I stated, I can no longer subscribe to its 
doctrine, as I am no longer of that type of 
mind. 

I do so enjoy The. Register, and it is not 
all enjoyment, but I profit by it as well. 

John E. Hammer. 

Pontiac, Mich. 


Among the Churches 


Church of the Unity, Randolph, 
Mass. After an interim of inactivity of 
seven year, services have been resumed. 
Rev. George L. Thompson, formerly of 
Dighton, Mass., now of Randolph, is in 
charge. The Missionary Committee of 
the Plymouth and Bay and the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conferences are sponsoring the 
movement. Services are held every Sun- 
day evening at 7.30. 


The First Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. At the annual meeting of the 
church held January 14, the membership 
committee reported twenty-one additions 
during the previous year. The treasurer’s 
report disclosed that, aside from donations, 
and largely as the result of personal can- 
vass, the increase from pledge givers was 
about forty percent greater than the pre- 
vious year. At a dinner preceding the 
meeting a group of young married couples 
effected a new organization for discussion 
and for social life. 


Unitarian Church of Staten Island, 
N. Y. Charles G. Keutgen, an active 
member of the church, was appointed 
city magistrate by Mayor LaGuardia on 
January first. Mr. Keutgen graduated 


from New York University Law School in 
1913 and practiced law in Manhattan for 
twenty years. In 1931 he became promi- 
nent because of his prosecution, at the 
request of the Appellate Division, of dis- 
barment charges against four Staten Island 
lawyers. Later he was active in the Sea- 
bury investigation of the relation between 
municipal government and crime in New 
York City. From 1933 to 1937, he served 
as deputy commissioner of gas, water and 
electricity. 

First Parish Church, Sterling, Mass. 
Arthur W. Graham, a senior in the Tufts 
College School of Religion, began his 
ministry here January 23. 


First Unitarian Church of New Or- 
leans, La. The minister has been elected 
president of the New Orleans Travelers’ 
Aid Society. During 1937 the society 
handled 1881 cases. 


Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 
N. Y. When Rev. Ethelred Brown of the 
Negro Church in Harlem arrived at New- 
burgh for a pulpit exchange he unexpect- 
edly found a choir of his own race as well 
as several other ministers of that race, 
who had been invited to participate in the 
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service. In the audience were the mem- 
bers of the regular congregation and many 
Negroes. The experiment in interracial 
fellowship proved successful and inspiring 


in every way. 
* * 


SEVENTEEN N. Y. PULPIT 
EXCHANGES, JANUARY 16 


An unusual project in church co-opera- 
tion was undertaken by the Metropolitan 
Conference of Free Churches, New York 
City, on Sunday, January 16. An ex- 
change of pulpits was arranged for, under 
the auspices of the Conference, for the 
various churches in the New York area. 
Seventeen ministers preached in pulpits 
other than their own. 

One of the purposes of this exchange 
was to give the various churches a larger 
acquaintance with the ministers who are 
associated in Unitarian work in New York 
and vicinity. Another one was to increase 
the sense of fellowship and the spirit of 
co-operation among the churches. 

This is the first time that such a pulpit 
exchange has been attempted in the 
Metropolitan area. The arrangement 
by which the ministers of the various 
churches were assigned was entirely demo- 
cratic. Each minister preached at the 
church of the colleague whose name fol- 
lowed his in an alphabetical listing. By 
this method, no preference was given in 
the choice of the pulpit and no account 
taken of the size of the church’ or the 
eminence of the minister. Some well 
known ministers preached in small churches 
and some of the younger and less well 
known ministers preached in the large 
churches. 

The project was given publicity in each 
community and biographical sketches were 
prepared by the Metropolitan Conference 
office and forwarded appropriately to the 
churches. 

The exchange was highly successful as a 
project. All the ministers who could, en- 
tered readily into the arrangements. Re- 
ports that were received from various 
churches indicated that the exchange was 
greatly appreciated and very rewarding in 
many ways. 

The ministers who participated in the 
exchange were as follows: 

Howard Brooks of Staten Island Unitarian 
Church, to Harlem Unitarian Church. 

Ethelred Brown of Harlem Unitarian 
Church, to the Church of Our Father in 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Karl Chworowsky of the Church of Our 
Father, Newburgh, to the First Liberal 
Church in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Elmer D. Colcord of the First Liberal 
Church in Mt. Vernon, to Hollis Uni- 
tarian Church. : 

Dale DeWitt of the Hollis Unitarian 
Church, to Community Church in 
White Plains, N. Y. 

James Fairley of Community Church in 
White Plains, to Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
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Norman D. Fletcher of Unity Church, 
‘Montclair, N. J., to Hackensack Uni- 
tarian Church. 

George G. Howard of Hackensack Uni- 
tarian Church, to the First Unitarian 
Church in Orange, N. J. 

Edward Johnson of the First Unitarian 
Church in Orange, to the Bronx Free 
Fellowship. 

Leon Rosser Land of the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, to the Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn. 

John H. Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, to Ridgewood Uni- 
tarian Society. 

Milton Muder of the Ridgewood Unitarian 
Society, to the First Unitarian Church 
in Flushing, N. Y. 

(Mr. O’Dell of Flushing, due to illness, 
was unable to go to the Plainfield Uni- 
tarian Society as planned.) 

Mr. Manning of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, to the Unitarian Society in 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Alson H. Robinson of the First Unitarian 
Society in Plainfield, to the Fourth 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Joseph T. Salek of the Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Brooklyn, to All Souls’ Church, 
New York City. . 

Minot Simons of All Souls’ Church, New 
York City, to the Unitarian Church, 
Staten Island. 


* ao 


DR. JOHN H. APPLEBEE 
March 12, 1867-January 11, 1938 


*‘Great truths are portions of the souls of 
men, 
Great souls are portions of eternity.” 


So read the bulletin board at May Me- 
morial Church in Syracuse, N. Y., the 
week of January 16. 

Dr. John H. Applebee was born in Eng- 
Jand, a son of Mary Pountney and Rev. 
Kay Applebee, on March 12, 1867. He 
came to this country with his family in 
1878 and for a time resided in Sparta, 
Wis., where his father ministered to a 
Unitarian parish. 

The family later moved to Chicago, and 
then to Boston and Marblehead, Mass. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Applebee 
succeeded Rey. Samuel R. Calthrop as 
minister of the Unitarian church at Mar- 
blehead, and years later succeeded him 
as minister of May Memorial Church. 

He was graduated from Meadville 
(then at Meadville, Pa.), and did grad- 
uate work at Harvard, the former institu- 
tion conferring his doctorate in 1924. 

Dr. Applebee served five parishes: The 

Second Congregational Church (Unita- 
rian), Marblehead, Mass.; Parkside Uni- 
 tarian Church, Buffalo; Theodore Parker 
Memorial Church, West Roxbury, Mass.; 
the Unitarian church at Attleboro, Mass.; 
and May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., having served the Syracuse church 
from 1911 until his retirement in February, 
1929. : 


There has been scarcely a civic or charit- 
able movement through the years in which 
he was not profoundly interested. He was 
active in child welfare, serving several 
years as president of the Children’s Bureau, 
and also gave a great deal of time to the 
work of the Family Welfare Society. 

Because of his interest in the Associa- 
tion of Workers for the Blind and its 
work at the Lighthouse, he taught himself 
Braille in order that he might transcribe 
literature for reading by sightless persons. 
Always interested in the drama, Dr. 
Applebee was active in the Little Theater 
movement from its inception. No Christ- 
mas seemed complete without his inter- 
pretation of Dickens’ immortal ‘‘Carol.” 
Until confined to his home, he remained 
active in two interests always close to his 
heart: the Travelers’ Aid Society and the 
Friends of Reading. 

Dr. Applebee served in France with a 
Red Cross contingent in 1918 during the 
World War. 

For several terms he was treasurer of 
the Unitarian Pension Society, and did not 
miss an annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association during the forty 
years prior to the beginning of his illness 
in 1987. 

He is survived by a sister, Mrs. W. C. 
Adams of Louisville, Ky.; a brother, James 
K. Applebee of Syracuse; a sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Edith Roddy of Syracuse, and several 
nieces and nephews. 

Services for Dr. Applebee were conducted 
by Rey. Elizabeth Padgham and Dr. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow in the May Memorial 
Church at Syracuse on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 13. Interment was at Meadville, Pa. 

The following from the May Memorial 
calendar for January 16 is Dr. Argow’s 
tribute to his friend and colleague: 

John Henry Applebee, genial, kindly, 
lovable, winsome, over him has passed 
the shadow of God! Minister, pastor, 
preacher, friend alike of rich and poor, 
educated and unschooled, favored and 
forgotten, a clergyman serving a local 
parish with a universal love. There 
was in him the benign tenderness of a 
woman, the winsome simplicity of a 
child, a hurt in his heart for any dream 
that smothered out at last. Though his 
ears were attuned to beauty, ever did 
they hear ‘‘the bitter ballads of the 
slums.” 

What ministry! So rich in culture, so 
lofty in ideal, so understanding in com- 
fort, so faithful in its heavenly vision, 
so fruitful in its benevolent labors, so 
unwavering in its witness for the truth! 
By the mystic cords of affection he has 
bound us more closely together in a fel- 
lowship of those who love for those who 
need. Tongue cannot recite nor lan- 
guage record how in unnumbered ways 
he has touched the lives of boys and 
girls, men and women, thus opening for 
them a secret door into some room of 
fuller life. Though the years take their 
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toll, and time rehearses its inevitable 
changes by taking away a dear form or 
a lovely face, yet in the archives of 
eternity is inscribed the fadeless story 
that you, dear John Applebee, have en- 
chanted our lives with an undying as- 
surance of a rainbow-arched tomorrow! 


“Watched to see the slender form pass 
by 
Of one who cannot die! 
Above him arches, like a shrine of light 
The jeweled Umbrian night. 


“Ah! Tear-dimmed eyes and worn, ec- 
static face 
And hand upraised to trace 
The sign of Peace; its sacramental 
scars 
Kissed by the reverent stars!”’ 


As you disappear beyond life’s far- 
thest hill, not farewell, dear Dr. Jack, 
only hail! until upon some brighter, 
fairer shore, we shall bid you again, 
“Good morning!’ 

Elsie Baker Argow. 
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BOSTON BRANCH UFSJ 


The Boston Branch Council of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice was 
represented at the recent Massachusetts 
Conference on Social and Labor Legisla- 
tion by delegates Charles P. Wellman and 
Howard G. Matson. Mr. Matson was 
elected a member of the continuing execu- 
tive committee. 

The conference was attended by more 
than three hundred delegates representing 
two hundred and forty thousand members 
of various state labor, liberal and progres- 
sive organizations in Massachusetts. 

The Council also sent the following 
telegram to Senator David I. Walsh: 

“The Boston Branch Council of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
urges upon Congress the passage of the 
anti-lynching bill stop we ask our represen- 
tatives to exert every effort that the pas- 
sage of this legislation may eliminate the 
great lynch evil from our land.” 

Senator Walsh replied expressing full 
sympathy with the view of the council. 


* * 


MEADVILLE BEQUESTS 


Three bequests have recently been re- 
ceived by the Meadville Theological 
School. Miss Mary Bradley, long a mem- 
ber of King’s Chapel, who died on Novem- 
ber 1, 1937, left the sum of $500 in memory 
of her father, a graduate of the school in 
1850. Mr. Bradley, after holding a num- 
ber of pastorates and serving as chaplain 
of a Missouri regiment during the war be- 
tween the states, after 1865 engaged in 
social service activities. Miss Bradley’s 
bequest will be used as endowment for 
a scholarship to be named after her 
father. 

Final payment will be made soon of the 
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bequest of the late Henry Berg of Pitts- 
burgh, who, dying more than ten years 
ago, made the school one of his residuary 
legatees. The bequest will amount to 
$5,161.57. 

Under the will of Arthur Lea of Chest- 
nut Hill, a suburb of Philadelphia, who 
died January 7, 1938, the sum of $20,000, 
free of tax, was left to the school to be added 
to its endowment. 

These bequests are a welcome addition 
to the school’s endowment at a time of de- 
creasing returns on invested funds. An 
institution like Meadville, dependent en- 
tirely upon endowment, needs a constant 
flow of beneficence by gift and bequest for 
its maintenance and expansion. Unitarians 
in the past have generously remembered 
their duty toward Meadville, on which our 
Church is increasingly dependent for the 
continuance of its ministry, and will not 
neglect that duty in the future. 


* * 


BEQUESTS TO UNITARIAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


Arthur H. Lea, who died in Philadelphia 
on January 7, 1938, leaving a large estate, 
most of which he willed to public institu- 
tions, made three bequests of special in- 
terest to Unitarians. He left $50,000 in 
trust, the income of which is to be paid to 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia 
“for general church purposes’’; $25,000 to 
the Joseph Priestley House, the Unitarian 
Home for Elderly People in Philadelphia, 
to be used for expenses, and $20,000 to 
Meadville Theological School. Mr. Lea 
was a trustee of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia for fifty years, and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees for twenty- 
six years. 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada. 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California - 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The full measure of success for the forward- 
looking program of President Frederick M. 
Eliot of the A. U. A. cannot be realized 
without the liberal and active support of all 
the auxiliary organizations in the Unitarian 
movement. 

Men — are you doing your share in effective 
team-work through an organized Laymen’s 
League chapter in your local church ? 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Will you not help the Society to maintain and in- 
crease the Service Pension for our ministers by 
sending in a generous contribution now? 

Will you not prepare now to meet future needs 
by enabling your minister to join the Contributory 
Annuity Plan? 


Mail contributions to Albert A. Pollard, Treas. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Address inquiries to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
112 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday, February 8-11, 
Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vesper half-hour, Wednesday at 5.30 p. m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors, Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Markii - 
1837 Gots or 5 1938 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
wa ees oe 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be brodacast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 1 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. ; 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles, 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. : 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 


Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


